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PARABLES. 


EARTH sings her parables of loss and gain 
In boldest speech, 
Yet heights sublime which spirits shall attain 
She cannot reach. 
Aérial whispers float o’er land and sea, 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Her royal purples and her crowns of gold, 
Her white attire, 

The sceptred lilies which her summers hold, 
With flames afire,— 

All fail to show the glory we shall see,— 

“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


‘ Who from unsightly bulb or slender root 
Could guess aright 
The glory of the flower, the fern, the fruit, 
In summer’s height ? 
Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Triumphant guesses from the seer and sage 
Through shadows dart, 

And tender meanings on the poet’s page 
Console the heart. 

O songs prophetic! though so sweet are ye, 

“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


—CLARA THWAITES. 


CHARACTER BUILDING: 
My Dear Youne Frienps:—I propose to occupy your 
attention for a brief period this morning upon a sub- 
ject which very nearly and deeply concerns you all, 
that of character building. 

It is especially fitting to-day, when many of you 
are present at a Swarthmore meeting for the first 
time, and all are entering upon the duties of a new 
college year, that we should carefully and thought- 
fully consider a subject, so nearly allied to the sub- 
ject which brings you together, as one great family, 
in this college home. We must distinguish clearly 
in the outset the difference which exists, (and it isa 
wide one, though they are sSmetimes confounded), 
between character and reputation. It has been con- 
cisely stated, in words that I cannot improve, “ Char- 
acter is what you are, reputation what you seem to 
be.” .How then shall we begin to build such a char- 
acter as we would desire? First of all we must place 
before ourselves an ideal, toward which we may as- 


1An address at Swarthmore College, to the students, by Presi- 
dent Edward H. Magill. 













pire. 
lower, than we can reach. But we may not say, to- 
day, that any ideal which we may conceive is wholly 
beyond our reach. If it be so to-day, it may not be 
to-morrow. We are to-day what yesterday made us, 
and shall be to-morrow the result of the experiences 
of to-day. To-day is ever the sum of many yester- 
days. What we did, aye what we even thought on 
all of those yesterdays, goes to make us what we are 
to-day. Isay we must ever keep before us a high 


{ vou. XIV. No. 715 


And that ideal must be higher, rather than 


ideal, in this great work of character building. What 
architect begins the construction of a house without 
a definite plan of the work in his mind; and if this is 
needful in constructing even the simplest house, what 
shall we say of one who begins the construction of 
the far nobler work—a grand and true, pure and no- 
ble womanly or manly character,—without a definite 
ideal toward which all efforts are to be directed. And 
we must remember that this great work is slow, but 
sure and steady, the work of a life-time. Confidence 
has been well said to be a plant of slow growth, and 
the same may be said of human character. It is made 
up of little things. Sume ofthese may, at times, seem 
to us too small to be regarded, but to the thoughtful 
mind it will soon be evident that none of these minor 
matters are so insignificant that we can afford to dis- 
regard them, all contributing as they do, like the 
stones which are piled up slowly, one by one,ina 
great building, to the end at which we are aiming, 
the formation of the noble, beautiful, pure and true 
characters which we desire. 

Have you ever stopped in passing through our 
new Public Buildings in Philadelphia and watched 
the stones, so carefully hewn, slowly ascending to 
take their places on that tower which is intended to 
overtop the Cathedral at Strasburg, St. Peter’s at 
Rome and the great pyramid of Egypt, and to be, 
when finished, the highest point ever reached by the 
work of human hands. And have you reflected that 
when that ascending stone reaches its place, and the 
trained workmen who are entrusted with the im- 
portant duty of laying and securing it there, have per- 
formed their part, if, in laying that single stone, there 
is an error of the fraction of an inch in its adjust- 
ment, that error is liable to be magnified in the body 
of the ascending tower, and, asa result of that one 
misplacement, the great tower, when completed, in- 
stead of standing the pride and ornament of our city 
for countless generations to come, will be likely 
before a single generation passes to need no Charles- 
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ton earthquake to bring it toppling to the ground. 
What would be thought of the workman who despised 
and made light of the slight displacement, so small in 
the beginning, but which could produce so disastrous 
a result in the end. The application must be obvious 
to you all. The daily duties which surround you 
here; your duties of kindness and courtesy to each 
other; of regard for those whose age and experience 
have placed them over you as your instructors and 
guides; your attention to the studies assigned you ; 
your promptness and punctuality in the fulfilment 
of every engagement, from the rising hour until the 
time for your lights to be extinguished at night; the 
careful observance of every known regulation of your 
college—all of these things, small as you may deem 
them when taken singly to-day, are the hewn stones 
which are daily taking their places in that noblest of 
all structures, a human character, which is to outlast 
the Cathedral at Strasburg, St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
great pyramids of Egypt, and the still greater tower 
of Philadelphia, for it is built, not for time, but for 
eternity. 

Beware then of the first small misplacement. 
Never make light of what may seem to you so small 
to-day, but which is sure, in the end, if not corrected, 
to work so disastrous results. It may seem a very 
little thing to disregard an order which is given, for 
a specific purpose, to assemble in the study room at 
a given hour. You may decide for yourselves that, 
in your individual case, this is not necessary. And it 
may not be, although you could not know. But the 
habit of thus deciding, on the part of those placed 
under authority, is subversive of all order in the end, 
and has a most disastrous effect upon your own char- 
acter. “Those who would learn to command must 
first learn to obey ”’—is a maxim well established and 
universally recognized. I mention this as one ex- 
ample of the countless little things which go to make 
up your student life here, apparently insignificant in 
themselves, but sometimes far-reaching in their re- 
sults. Let me warn you, in the midst of your enjoy- 
ments, in which the young so naturally and properly 
engage, not to lose sight of this great work of your 
life, nor indulge in any thing which is incompatible 
with the proper fulfilment of it. And this is not in- 
consistent with the lightness of heart and joyousness 
of spirit natural to the young. The habit, early 
formed, of considering the character of each action in 
which you engage, will make the right path always 
the most naiural and easy one, and that wholly un- 
attractive—even repulsive—which leads astray. Nev- 
er say, when the hour of trial or temptation comes, I 
know that this is not right, but it is not very wrong; 
I wish for it very much, and I may give it up alto- 
gether later, but I will not resist the temptation to- 
day. There is no snare more delusive than such rea- 
soning. Now is the only time to decide to do what 
is right, and to leave undone that which is wrong. 
And it is always unsafe to tamper with that which is 
even in a slight degree a variation from the known 
‘law of right. Let the line of demarcation between 
good and evil, between right and wrong ever be your 
absolute guide. Do not consider how far you may 
venture over this line into forbidden paths, but nev- 





er go one hair’s breadth beyond it. Your power too 
to distinguish this line will be greatly increased by 
your observation of it. The illustration of the alarm 
clock in your room which awakens you readily eye. 
ry morning, while you heed its summons, but fails 
to do so after its warning voice has been a few days 
neglected, is almost too trite for reference here; and 
yet it is so excellent that I cannot forbear to refer to 
it. Neglect the voice of conscience to-day in the 
smallest particular, and its voice will be feebler to. 
morrow, and thus, by continued neglect it will come 
to be almost undistinguishable—being drowned by 
the din of business or the alluring siren vyoiceg of 
pleasure, until you reach that lamentable condition 
in which you cannot distinguish right from wrong, 
One most valuable means of building for yourselyes 
noble characters, and attaining to your own highest 
ideal, is the careful study and observation of the lives 
and characters of the noble men and women of all 
ages, not those who were merely distinguished for 
their intellectual or other great achievements, but 
those who have lived such lives that they left the 
world better, purer and truer for their having lived, 

Thus the study, not so much of the lives of g 
Cesar, an Alexander, or a Napoleon—a Lucretia 
Borgia or a Catherine—would I commend to you—ag 
those of a Howard, a Wilberforce, a Garrison or a 
Phillips, a Florence Nightingale, an Elizabeth Fry, 
or the simple life of that noblest of women of modern 
times, whose words were ever ready in pleading the 
cause of the downcast, the needy and the oppressed, 
and were always so touching and expressive because 
they were so thoroughly emphasized by her beauti- 
ful and consistent life—our own Lucretia Mott. 

And, in conclusion, let me most earnestly com- 
mend you to the devout and reverent study of one 
other life—that of Him, who is the founder of the 
faith we preach, our great pattern and examplar;— 
whose whole life was one constant example of per- 
fection, to his followers; and whose teachings are a 
sufficient guide for us, (when in studying them we 
seek the sure aid of that inward monitor which ever 
speaks to every human soul), for the entire conduct 
of our lives, and which, if followed, will keep us ever 
safe, amid the many temptations which assail us, 

Yes, it is to the life and character of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the influence of his example, that I 
would, in closing, call your earnest attention: one 
who did not teach us to do nearly right, to swerve but 
little from virtue’s path,—to compromise with evil, 
or to do all the good that circumstances might favor 
or allow,—but who has left us words whose meaning 
cannot be mistaken, and which set before us the 
highest possible ideal in the formation of our char- 
acters, in many of his memorable sayings ;—but none 
more conclusive, none*more emphatic than these: 

“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.” 


All gifts, even the spontaneous gifts of Heaven, 
are like the fairy gold that turns to dust. It is God 
who weaves the little thread of our destinies, and He 
means it for our best happiness, unless our rude folly 


mars His plan.—Canon Farrar. 
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For Friends’ Intellingencer and Journal. 
A NEED OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


THERE are two causes which have deprived our 
society of many valuable members and of much im- 
portant work. The first and least important of these 
is that some,—I trust not many—who really see all 
that our belief requires, are not willing to pay the 
price it demands, but seize eagerly on the first organi- 
zation which requires less and professes to give more. 
It needs not to say that this source of weakness in 
numbers, is really a source of strength in fact, and is 
to be made more effective so far as possible. It is 
true the Society of Friends demands a higher life 
than any other body of professing Christians; for 
we look upon the Great Teacher as a life to be imi- 
tated, not a miracle to be believed and wondered at. 
It is true that we make no promises as to the future 
life. But it is also true that no man dare require of 
himself less than perfection without sure and awful 
penalty. Nature revenges herself with awful severity 
on sins of mind and spirit as well as on those of 
flesh. He who lowershis ideallowers as much his own 
possibilities, and opens the way for further fall. And 
on the other hand if wedo not offer gates of pearl and 
streets of gold we do offer assurance of our Father’s love 
and care in thisand inall worlds. This is sure, and we 
have faith that he knows what is best for our future. 
If it is his good pleasure to make secret the land be- 
yond the grave may we not gain the lesson that our 
business is with this world, and leave patiently “ what 
we know not now ” to be known hereafter ? 

The second weakness is a real one—is a dragon to 
beslain. It is, that we insist upon expressing a re- 
ligion that is perfectly plain and simple in terms that 
are essentially not plain. We use words, indeed, that 
savor so strongly of the forms against which we have 
a vital testimony that many good people never learn 


what we do mean. The remedy for this evil is in“ 


simple truthfulness. We must be more frank with 
ourselves and more frank with others. Seeing 
clearly what our principles are we must express 
them uncompromisingly in the clearest words 
the language can furnish. That is to say, we should 
avoid the formulas which have been deprived of all 
meaning by receiving half-a-dozen different ones. I 
have before me the words of a friend who has felt 
it a hard and painful duty toleave our society, feeling 
that her “sins have been forgiven through the Lord 
Jesus Christ” and that she “must render unto God 
her homage through him.” Again, she regrets that 
our society “does not recognize Jesus Christ as the 
living Savior.” Verily “great is the power of words; 
. they make things to be this way and that way.” 
While knowing that her words as quoted above were 
written with earnestness and fervor, it must be said 
that they are without any real sense of the facts of 
the case. 

Let us see what it is possible for them to mean. 
To say that one’s sins are forgiven through our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ can only mean that God has 
pardoned the transgressor; and the latter is a much 
briefer, simpler and stronger way of saying it. To 
say that one desires to express his homage to God 
through Jesus Christ can only mean that one wishes 


to use the only means provided, in communicating 
with the Deity, a very unnecessary tautology. Final- 
ly to “recognize Christ as the living Savior” can 
only mean to see that the means of communication 
between God and man is as free as ever,—is alive and 
not dead. The only other possible interpretation 
would be that our Elder Brother of eighteen hun- 
dred years ago is alive, which we know to be untrue 
in any good English use of the word “alive.” 

The language quoted is the language of the trini- 
tarian churches. In too many cases either from 
habit or cowardice we use the same or similar terms. 
We have no right to use such terms except with full 
explanation; we have no need to use them at all. 
Not that they cannot be interpreted to mean what 
we desire to say, but that they do not express what 
we desire to say, is their condemnation. A Greek 
sentence could be interpreted; what we need is 
direct speech. Let us say bravely and strongly what 
we mean. Let us use metaphor to assist language, 
not to darken counsel; what is required of our mem- 
bers is simply that they be true to themselves and 
to their Maker. Their thought, their belief, is a part 
of that individuality which is always sacred from 
authority. All beliefs are matters of science, not of 
religion, which can only be defined as the art of 
right living. Since that is the case let us preach 
right living. Let us not preach belief, either for or 
against, unless it is one which plainly interferes with 
a righteous life. No man feels called upon to spend 
his life converting the Africans to a belief in the 
rotundity of the earth, and it is equally absurd to 
attempt to convert them to any scientificlanalysis of 
the Deity. Both of these may have some advantages, 
but are entirely subordinate to the religious truths of 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood ‘of God. 
These things cannot be taught to the literal, matter- 
of-fact Americans as they were taught to the poetical, 
imaginative Jews; and indeed we see how imperfect- 
ly they were taught to the Jews since the few who 
did follow the Great Teacher so soon went off after 
strange gods, and deified both him and the records of 
his life. 

Let us strive then to be more honest in our use of 
words. Let us reject forms that mean nothing or 
that mean falsehood even though they once meant 
truth. The truth is everything; its shell of words is 
nothing. Truth is like those articulates which must 
cast their shell in order to grow; it must mould its 
forms of words as it grows too great for them, and 
create for itself anew one. We must not be deceived 
by these dried forms called creeds. Let them fall 
away like the outgrown garment they are, and assist 
in the growth of new and simple expressions. In 
living our lives we must look less to the man-of sor- 
rows who painfully trod his faithful way up Mt. Cal- 
vary,and more to our own Calvaries which lie be- 
fore every man; more to the crosses which each 
should lift and bear; more tothe life which alone 
made possible such a death. Our Society asserts as 
its vital principle that each man knows his duty from 
God. Is any God-given duty beyond our strength? 
Does not our Heavenly Father adapt the burden to 
the one burdened ? 
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If consistent we need never expect to be a church 
of great numbers. To be that an organization must 
supply original sin to excuse favorite failings. It 
must meet that with vicarious atonement to prevent 
disagreeable consequences from original sin. It must 
supply something to be believed rather than some- 
thing to be done. There musi be in short an elabor- 
ate method for excusing wrong doing, and an equal- 
ly elaborate method of escaping its consequences. 
These things every true Friend will endeavor to keep 
far from our brotherhood. If we would be about our 
Father’s business we must be content to deny our- 
selves, take up our cross and walk in his ways; never 
toward popular favor, very often to the pillory of pub- 
lic scorn and, if need be, to suffering and death. 

2. 2 20 


TRIBUTE TO DILLWYN PARRISH. 
AT a stated meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, etc., (incor- 
porated 1789), held 30th of Ninth month, 1886, Pass- 
more Williamson in the chair, the following tribute 
to the memory of their late President was adopted on 
motion of Alfred H. Love: 

“Tt is no small matter, though a labor of love, to 
fittingly record the translation from this life, of one so 
eminent, so faithful and so beloved as the {late Presi- 
dent of this Society, Dillwyn Parrish. Long years of 
devotion to the emancipation of theslave, the uplifting 
of an oppressed race and the fullest recognition of hu- 
man rights, would be enough toendear any one to the 
closest affection of his colaborers, and secure the ad- 
miration of mankind. But when we add to thisa 
life-long dedication to the general welfare of every 
one, widow and orphan, bond and free, sick and 
afflicted, sad and troubled, of whatever; condition of 
life, asking alone, Is there need of me? then it is 
that we accord him the full measure of one who 
showed “by his good life, his works in meekness of 
wisdom.” 

Becoming a member of this Societ in 1832 he was 
elected its President in 1851, and remained steadfast 
to its interests and all its purposes until the close of 
his life, thus covering a period of over a century of 
philanthropic labor of the Parrish family, as it isa 
remarkable fact that in 1784 his grandfather, Isaac 
Parrish, was an active member of this society, fol- 
lowed by hisson Dr. Joseph Parrish, the father of our 


endeared friend. 
Called upon to act in some of the mest thrilling 


events of the history of slavery, he unwaveringly bore 
his testimony for the inalienable rights of man, and 
whether he found the negro asa slave or as a free- 
man, he was never wanting in his_duty. 

Fearlessly did he stand by the former in his hour 
of trial, demanding his freedom, and by the latter, 
appealing for protection, for schools and opportunity. 

It is, perhaps, not our office to dwell upon the 
prominent and valuable services performed by Dill- 
wyn Parrish in almost every sphere of usefulness, 
the friend of the Indian, of education and of peace, 
extending thejhand of encouragement to the young, 
and soothing the pillow of the aged and infirm, a 
model of punctuality and of probity; a messenger 
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and counselor to the brother that has offended, 
quietly “telling him of his fault,” and yet we Cannot 
withhold our appreciation of all this and more, 

Where the name of Dillwyn Parrish was affixed to 
a document, it was a guarantee of security, and carried 
with it weight and influence, because it was the 
synonym of truth, justice and wisdom. 

While we as his coadjutors in this Society regoyg 
these virtues, we cannot dispel the sorrow that covers 
us in the loss we have sustained, notwithstanding we 
are assured that Dillwyn Parrish will be remembereg 
as the genial friend who carried the sunshine of life 
into hearts and homes; as the generous giver who 
contributed to the welfare of all, making the “ crooked 
ways straight and the rough places smooth ;” as the 
soul of charity that was liberal to every opinion and 
“bore another’s burden;” as the friend of the Op- 
pressed, feeling in bonds as bound with them; as the 
dignified and consistent member of the Religions 
Society of Friends, who carried its testimonies into 
practical life, and who deserved Heaven, because he 
did the “ will of the Father who is in Heaven.” 

: Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Secretary. 


DISCUSSIONS AT BUCKS F. D. S. UNION. 


[From the report of the proceedings of Bucks First-day 
School Union, as given by the Bucks County Imtelligencer, we 
make the following further extracts, for which we did not 
have room last week.—Eps. ] 

THE report from Penn’s Manor school was the sub- 
ject of some discussion. Joseph Flowers said the 
school was small, with only twelve or fourteen mem- 
bers. He visited it last year and felt like encourag- 
ing the teachers and scholars in their work. A 
woman Friend said this school was held in accord- 
ance with the testimonies of Friends, and not one 
member of the school belonged to Friends’ meeting, 
These persons ought to be members of the society 
and would be valuable aids. ; 

Judge Watson said he would like further informa- 
tion about Penn’s Manor School, and asked the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Question. Is the meeting at Penn’s Manor regularly 
kept up? 

Answer, Yes. 

Question. Are there no members of the Society of 


Friends !iving there who attend it ? 

Answer. Very few? 

Question. Do they feel no interest in the meeting? By 
whom is the meeting maintained? 


Answer. By those who are not members. 
Question. Are they descendants of Friends? 
Answer. Some of them are. 


Judge Watson then continued. ‘This condition of af- 
fairs, it strikes me, is very remarkable. I have asked these 
questions with the view of throwing light upon a subject 
which concerns the preservation, and the future, of the 
Society of Friends. Here is a meeting in what was origi- 
nally a settlement of Friends when they first came to the 
banks of the Delaware. That neighborhood was populated 
with Friends entirely and many of their families remained 
there. We are told now that few of their descendants are 
members of the society; that they have lost their interest 
in it and do not ever attend its meetings. Still there are 
many descendants of those who were Friends, who are not 
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members, who maintain this meeting and keep up this 
First-day school. The school and the meeting react upon 
and help each other. Without the one the other, I take it, 
would pretty certainly go down. Those people who are 
keeping up this school should be adherents of the society, 
not nominal, but actual members, centributing towards its 
prosperity and maintenance.” 

Commenting upon the paper read at Goose Creek, 
Va., at the conference under care of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, (printed in the INTELLIGENCER 
anp JournaL, of Ninth month 11), Judge Watson 
said the difficulty was not in finding some- 
thing to say, but to select what to say in the few 
minutes devoted to it; that we all agree to 
the necessity of sustaining the society and pray 
that it may be preserved after our death and 
sustained by our children ; that perhaps there is not 
so much necessity to-day for the society as there was 
at one time, because the world is living up nearer to 
Quakerism ; that the plain language and dress could 
probably easily be dispensed with; that the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Quakerism is the inner light, or 
inspiration. It teaches and prompts everyone of us 
to rely upon himself or herself. In referring to the 
Catholic church as an example of faith, he said that 
the faithful leaned upon the sayings of the church, 
and thus an organization is built up the strongest in 
the world. The Society of Friends depends upon the 
religion of the heart which prompts each to do his 
duty. The society has invented the most uninteresting 
forms that could be imposed upon children, in hard 
benches and silent meetings. The First-day schools 
are doing a good work because they are interesting. 
The great need for the continuance of the society and 
increase of its membership is religious instruction; 
something to incite to think, to increase our interest, 
and we would find the society growing instead of 
constantly decreasing. 

William Lloyd endorsed the address read and re- 
marks of Judge Watson, and thought it necessary for 
the old and young to confer and consider what they 
should do to resuscitate the Society. 

“Is proselyting consistent with the views of early 
Friends?” was answered in the affirmative in an es- 
say read by William Ely, of Solebury school. The 
writer referred to the time of George Fox, when he 
began to preach and traveled much in the ministry, 
convincing and gathering many from the old ways to 
Christ, from the world’s worship, which knew not 
the spirit of truth in the inner parts; that he not 
only visited houses of worship, but markets, fairs, and 
other places of public resort, sometimes holding open 
meetings; that early English Friends labored earnest- 
ly in foreign lands, enduring persecutions and hard- 
ships to spread the principles of their faith; that 
wherever Friends became numerous they had a sal- 
utary effect on the character and legislation of the 
colonies ; that in reading the history of early Friends 
we have brought constantly before us their efforts to 
proselyte. In view of these facts the writer consid- 
ered proselyting consistent with the views of early 
Friends. Further remarks on the subject were made 
by Ellison Newport and Joseph Flowers. 

Robert Kenderdine, of Newtown school, read a 
selection, “Sentiment and Principle,” which prece- 


| ture of the human error?” 





ded the reading of the question assigned to Wrights- 
town school by the assistant clerk, “Should the Old 
Testament be taught in our First-day schools as a 
strictly inspired volume, or as containing an admix- 
The essayist said thatin 
this body of history and law and prophecy the most 
eminent theologians have never claimed it to be 
a strictly inspired volume; that a great part of the 
Old Testament is history, and he believed no history 
was ever written without human error; that wherev- 
er Bible history conflicts with modern science it is 
not true; that the eye of the truly modern man no 
more reverts to the dead past for wisdom or knowl- 
edge to guide him; that the prophesies are consid- 
ered the inspired portions—they are the divine truth 
itself brought down and accommodated to human 
apprehension ; and that it should not be taught as a 
strictly inspired volume. 

Edith Eyre, of Makefield school, followed in a 
well-delivered recitation, ‘‘ The Uses of Life,” which 
was followed by the reading of the answer to the 
question referred to Langhorne school, by the assist- 
ant clerk, “Is it advisable that Friends’ First-day 
Schools should come under the care and oversight of 
the monthly meeting?” The author of the paper 
said that the schools were established no less to pro- 
mote an increased interest in and attendance of the 
meetings of the Society, than to give Friends’ chil- 
dren and others a better religious training; that 
those schools have for many years been an experi- 
ment, not always successful, but in some instances in 
a measure satisfactory; that fora time the schools 
gave a better attendance at meeting, but it can 
scarcely be said that they have resulted in perma- 
nent gain; that the schools have done a good work, 
but the largest within the union was of short dura- 
tion ;that where the meetings give aid and assistance 
the schools will in return yield strength and num- 
bers to our Society ; that at the late Yearly Meeting 
a clause was added to our discipline authorizing 
monthly meetings to encourage and extend a guarded 
care over our First-day schools; and that to strength- 
en the schools we need the codperation of more of 
our members, and to increase their usefulness, par- 
ents as well as the children should be participants. 
Another essay on the same subject, from the same 
school, was read, and in substance was not unlike the 
first. The essays were commented on by several. 
Richard Watson thought the fault was not with the 
First-day schools, but with the meetings; that to se- 
cure the attendance of children at meeting it is 
necessary to make one as interesting as the other. 
Joseph Flowers was of the opinion that if parents 
would attend both First-day school and meeting with 
the children they will find a difference,in attendance. 

Oliver H. Holcomb thought thatif they were work- 
ing merely to build up a sectarian society they might 
fail; that their experience was the same as other 
churches—that all who attend the Sunday schools do 
not connect themselves with the churches. 


ties—how little do we understand it! How much 
more might every one of us make of our life than we 
do !—Selected. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A BRIEF VISIT TO IRELAND. 


LEAVING New York, Eighth month 28th, in the 
Umbria, (Cunard Line), after a pleasant voyage we 
reached Queenstown on Seventh-day morning, Ninth 
month 4th, at 11 o’clock. The tender was soon along- 
side, transferring mail and a few passengers, occupy- 
ing about twenty minutes; and in another twenty 
minutes we were at Queenstown. 

The harbor is one of the finest in Great Britain, 
being a sheltered basin of ten square miles. The en- 
trance is strongly fortified, and the town built upon 
the hillsides presents an attractive appearance. It 
is a favorite resort for invalids on account of its mild 
and salubrious climate. Our luggage was soon exam- 
ined. An inquiry not usual was made indicating the 
unsettled condition of Ireland: “Have you fire 
arms ? ’¢, Smiling at the query, and adding we were 
Friends, caused further inspection to be suspended ; 
and the grateful statement followed, “ Ah, yes, they 
are a peaceable people!” 

In a “jaunting car” we made the circuit, fifteen 
miles, of the island of Queenstown, connected by 
bridges over the river Lee, with the mainland. The 
luxuriant growth of ivy, ferns of many varieties, 
moases, and tlie hawthorn hedges, with the deep 
green hue of grass and foliage, makes appropriate the 
appellation to Ireland of “ the Emerald Isle.” 

We left Queenstown for Cork at 7 p. m. by rail, 
three® quarters of an hour distant. “Cork, though a 
very ancient city, has no churches or public build- 
ings of any great antiquity or interest. ‘The bells of 
Shandon’ are in St. Ann’s or Shandon Church, built 
in 1722. Queen’s College, opened in 1849, is a hand- 
some Gothic structure, on a picturesque eminence 
near the South Branch of the Lee.” “There was a 
monastery here in the 7th century with 700 scholars, 
founded by St. Fionn Bar on the site of a pagan tem- 
ple of much earlier date. The Danes built the city 
walls in the 9th century. Dermod Maccarthy sur- 
rendered it to Henry II. in 1172. Cromwell besieged 
and took it in 1649, and Marlborough in 1690. 

On First-day morning we attended meeting at 
10.30 o’clock. The building, stands on Dunscombe 
street, near the principal thoroughfare. On this site, 
in 1667, William Penn was convinced through the 
preaching of Thomas Loe. The house then standing 
was taken down, and a larger erected in its place in 
1777, and this again succeeded by the present build- 
ing, 1835. This information is placed upon a marble 
slab, on the outside wall, opening upon a small en- 
closure or garden. Punctuality not well observed, 
but settlement and a profound silence finally ensued. 
The first vocal testimony was brief, from one of us; 
and an interval of some length followed, when three 
communications and two appearances in supplication 
followed, and after being assembled for an hour and 
a half the meeting closed. 

As we left our seats, near the middle of the house, 
we were approached very cordially by the widow of 
Ebenezer Pike, who shook hands with us, introduc- 
ing her two daughters, and inviting us to dine. Her 
beautiful home is at Black Rock, three miles from 


town. Having made other arrangements we were 
obliged to decline her hospitality. An invitation to 
tea from Samuel H. Hewson and wife, residing near 
the hotel, we accepted. After speaking with others, 
and being shown the meeting-house arrangemerts, 
we were invited to attend the Bible class, held in one 
of the upper rooms. Participation in the exercises 
was desired, and we felt free to offer what we trust 
were the promptings of truth. 

Our friend S. H. H. met us at the hotel and drove 
to his attractive residence, and we made further ac. 
quaintance with his wife (a daughter of Samuel Beu- 
lah, of Dublin, a minister, now deceased) and their 
four lovely children. An explanationof the meeting 
with which we were connected at home, brought no 
surprise, or lessened hospitality, or Christian fellow- 
ship. 

We left Cork next morning on the 9.20 train for 
Bantry, thence by stage to Glengarriff, stopping at 
the Eccles Hotel. We were rowed upon the bay, and 
from a disused fort, built in 1815, to prevent French 
incursion’ obtained a fine view of the ocean, and of 
Bantry, and the bay, the second best in Ireland, 
From Glengarriff we took jaunting car, over “the 
Prince of Wales route,” making an ascent of 1450 
feet over the mountain range, upon an admirably 
constructed road, built by Nimbo, a Scotch engineer, 
The whitewashed one-story stone houses, with 
thatched roofs,many times on the steep inclines, 
made a striking contrast with the deep green of grass 
and herbage. The pig was often seen upon the 
earthen floor of the house, and seemed on equal 
terms at home with the bare-footed children play- 
ing about the door. The glow of health in the ruddy 
cheeks of women and children, with surroundings 
apparently inimical thereto, caused frequent com- 
ment. The land isstony, with small patches for rais- 
ing potatoes and hay, pasture uncertain ; to return rent 
for its use seemed well nigh impossible. We heard 
statements of liberal concessions of rents by several 
large owners of land hereabouts. 

Several showers occurred during the ride of 46 
miles from Glengarriff, which is the usual condition 
in this moist climate, sunshine and rain. The Vic- 
toria Hotel, Killarney, was reached at5 P.M. The 
next day the three lakes were rowed over, Nuckross 
Abbey visited, built 1340, ivy-covered, and in partial 
preservation, but beautiful, and the earlier ruins of 
an Abbey of the sixth century, built by Abbot Finn 
on Innisfallen Island. Welunched “ at the meeting 
of the waters,” the junction of the lakes. Entering 
upon the middle lake Glennea mountain towered 
upon our left, and Lore mountain (where we had 
visited the cascade) wasontheright. The lakes were 
beautiful, and our expectations realized. 

Next morning we took the 11 o’clock train for 
Dublin, reaching there at 6 P.M. Took a cab and 
drove through the principal streets, and were sur- 
prised to find so fine and imposing public buildings, 
wide streets and parks. By rail3 miles to Kingstown, 
and thence by mail packet to Holyhead. We were 
at Liverpool at 4 o’clock Sixth-day morning. 

Inquiries made of Friends and others we had 
mingled with, and our own observations did not con- 
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firm the present practicability of home rule. The ef- 
fect of drawing attention to the people’s condition 
will be salutary, but Ireland still needs the strong 
armand support of England. We again entered the 
Umbria Ninth month 11th for the homeward voyage, 
and favored with propitious weather reached Sandy 
Hook Ninth month 18th, at 4.15 P. M., making the 
trip from Fastnet in 6 days, 7 hours and 32 minutes. 
The entire journey was made in three weeks from 
New York. Samuev B. Hanes. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING: WOMEN’S 

BRANCH. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

INDIANA Yearly Meeting opened on Second-day 

9th mo. 27th, at Waynesville O. The meeting was 

small, there being no minister from abroad amongst 

us, and many of our own members being absent, yet 

harmony and love seemed to prevail through the 

different sittings. 

In women’s meeting, the clerk being absent, 
Mary W. Cook was chosen for the day, and after- 
ward chosen by the representatives to be clerk, 
and Rachel Matthews for assistant. The representa- 
tives were called and were present excepting two, 
for the absence of whom reasons were given. Epis- 
tles were read from all the yearly meetings with 
which we correspond, and a committee appointed to 
reply to them. 

Sarah Hutton spoke feelingly to the young, saying 
that if she had any more work to do it would be for 
the young and those in the middle walks of life. 
She directed them to the fountain of Light and Life, 
saying that we must come even as the woman who 
pressed her way through the multitude that she 
might touch the hem of his garment. She also said 
we must bring up the children to understand the 
peace principles. An aged minister said that in her 
travels in the ministry she had met with many who 
came to her asking for words of sympathy and 
advice. One she recalled who came recognizing her 
to be a “Friend,” and who said he was a justice of 
the peace, and gave her his experience in settling 
disputes satisfactorily, by methods of arbitration. 

After several testimonies and the transacting of 
some business meeting adjourned. 

Third-day morning. The state of Society was en- 
tered upon, calling forth expressions of love, caution, 
and advice. One friend appealed to the young to 
help in carrying out the discipline, to take part of 
the care of the Society on their own shoulders, to 
raise the standard and improve on the short-comings 
of those who are older. She said that nowhere 
would we find a more beautiful organization or more 
beautiful principles than that of our Society. Mothers 
were advised not to place too highly seasoned food 
before their children. And to so train them at home 
that they will ward off evil influences while attend- 
ing the public schools,—there being no schools under 
our care. Testimonies were offered by Ann Packer, 
Maria Synesvedt, Matilda Underwood and others. 

Fourth-day morning. A very interesting public 
meeting was held. Messages of love and comfort 
were given forth by a number of Friends. 
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In the afternoon business was resumed, but in 
joint session. The Indian report was read, as well as 
that of the Philanthropic Committee, who feel that 
their work has increased the last year. A memorial 
was read for Bethiah Hancock, who lived within 
twenty-six days of one hundred years, and who re- 
tained her faculties and love for our Society to the 
last. 

Fifth-day. The essays in reply to those received 
from other yearly meetings were read. After the 
transacting of other business the meeting adjourned 
to meet in Richmond, Indiana, in one year. 

P. H. A. 


IDEAL HOMES. 

WHAT is the ideal home? While viewed in its out- 
ward relations it is a place of warm and generous 
hospitalities, viewed from within, it is a place sacred 
to privacy. It is a castle where, when we desire, we 
may be shut from the world, and within whose sa- 
cred enclosure we may draw our longest breath, speak 
our frankest word, and be our freest, truest self, with 
no fear of being misunderstood. The ideal home is 
a place sacred to sincerity, where the hollowness and 
the make-believes which so eat out the heart of so- 
ciety cannot enter. It is a place consecrated to un- 
selfishness, and that beautiful self-forgetfulness for 
others’ sakes, which we rejoice to see everywhere, but 
which most of all we expect where déepest, tenderest 
love is. 

How are ideal homes made? Let us be sure there 
does not necessarily enter into the making of them 
either wealth of luxury. Indeed one may seriously 
doubt whether wealth and luxury do not unmake 
more homes than they make. To-day many of the 
most beautiful homes that this earth of ours knows 
have rag carpets on their floors, or perhaps no carpets 
at all; on the table no silver, aud outside no carriage. 

How are ideal homes made? They can only be 
made by the codperation of all who have to do with 
them. The home will fall below its best if the hus- 
band and father, as well as the wife and mother, does 
not stand at the center of it, each drawing contin- 
ually and joyfully from brain and heart, love and 
life to feed its holy fires. Father, mother, brother, 
sister, down to the least little tot of all, who can only 
smile or prattle a loving word, must each bring of his 
or her treasures gifts to its altar. 

How are ideal homes made? Let us understand 
if they come at all they are made. They do not 
spring up by chance. They are created, and created 
by effort, by thoughtfulness, by care, by patience, by 
hope, by consecration to duty,and above all by love— 
love manifesting itself in the beautiful spirit of not 
seeking to be ministered unto, but to minister and to 
give one’s life for others.—J. 7. Sutherland in The Uni- 
tarian. 


Lire is a quarry, out of which we are to mold and 
chisel and complete a character.—GoETHE. 





A goon deal of trouble of God’s people arises from 
a mistake and misapprehension of God. They judge 
of God by their sense, and not by his promise; by 
their own frame, and not by his constant nature. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1886. 





THE DISSEMINATION OF FRIENDS’ PRIN- 
CIPLES. 

THE ethical teachings of the Society of Friends, if 
earnestly and persistently advocated and lived up to, 
have a force and power commensurate with the 
moral and spiritual needs of the human family. 
Based upon the fundamental truth that what is to be 
known of God is manifest in man, it meets the wit- 
ness for God in every individual who will hear fand 
obey the Divine word. 

Everywhere there is a questioning of theories, 
and of interpretations of the will of God, that for 
centuries have been held. as the supreme rule of 
faith and practice. Men have written and preached, 
about the councils of the Almighty, with an assur- 
ance and complacency that savors of arrogance and 
presumption. This was all very well when the 
clergy represented the learning, and influence of the 
Church, and to doubt whatever they declared to be 
the will of God was to bring upon the individual 
condemnation and the forfeiture of a home in heaven. 
But little by little the common people have learned to 
think for themselves, and the results of self-effort in 
this direction are upon us. The “Thus saith the 
Lord,” of former times, no longer claims the pro- 
found attention of many to whom it is addressed. 
They have come for themselves to the altar of offer- 
ing, and heard the Divine promise: “If thou doest 
well thou shalt be accepted,” and are} waiting and 
watching for greater openings of spiritual truth. 

It is to such as these, (and they meet us on"every 
hand), that the message of the Divine Word, as it falls 
from the lips of our dedicated ones, comes with glad- 
ness. Are we doing all that the providence of God 
makes possible for us to undertake, towards gather- 
ing into the fold of Christ these seeking ones? Shall 
it be said of the successors of Fox andy Penn and 
those worthies of the Reformation they began, that 
when the fields are white unto harvest, they with- 
hold the sickle, and the grain remains ungathered ? 





IMPORTANT MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
AN important conference of Friends devoted to sys- 
tematic work in various fields of philanthropy will 
be held in Philadelphia, on the 2d and 3d of the 
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coming month. We invite the attention of all who 
are interested in the subject,—and who is not ?—to 
the notices given elsewhere of the meeting. 

The Union of Friends for Philanthropic Labor hag 
held three conferences, the last being at Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, in 1884, sessions being held from Eighth month 
29th to Ninth month 2d. The subjects reported upon 
and considered there included Compulsory Educa- 
tion, Temperance, Arbitration, Prison Visiting, and 
other topics cognate to these, and the proceedings 
were lively and valuable. The Union at that time 
included members from four yearly meetings—Balti- 
more, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois,—and New York 
Yearly Meeting has since joined the organization. 

The meeting in this city will cover naturally much 
the same ground as that at Mt. Pleasant. The first 
business will be the presentation of the written re- 
ports of the several committees of the Union, of the 
five yearly meetings. Essays will be read and dis- 
cussions will follow upon the subjects of Prison Re- 
form, Arbitration, Temperance, Corrupt Literature, 
Capital and Labor, Tobacco, Compulsory Education, 
etc., and these will doubtless draw out not only the 
conclusions of experience, but thoughts and sugges- 
tions helpful in these important fields of labor. 

Three sessions a day will be held, the first begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock, a. m., on the 2d of the month. 

Following the meeting of the Philanthropic Union, 
directly, the Friends’ First-day School General Con- 
ference will meet also in this city, on the 4th and 
5th of Eleventh month. The proceedings of this 
body will attract many Friends, and the two meet- 
ings will form an event of notable importance. 








DEATHS. 

BLACKBURN.—At the residence of his brother-in- 
law, James Jones, Frederick Co., Md., on the 22d of Ninth 
month, 1886, of pulmonary trouble, superinduced by 
malarial fever, C. Watson Blackburn, in the 32d year of 
his age, a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Md. His 
remains were brought to Baltimore for interment, where 
the funeral took place from the home of his. uncle Cyrus 
Blackburn, 244 N. Eutaw St., on the forenoon of the 24th 
inst. 

BROWN.—On First day, Ninth month 26th, in Phila., 
Nathaniel B. Brown, formerly of Salem, N. J., in his 62d 
year. 

BUZBY.—On Ninth month 6th, 1886, at her late resi- 
dence, Ruth W. Buzby, widow of Asher Buzby, in her 87th 
year ; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

DARLINGTON.—In West Chester, Pa., on Tenth month 
Ist, 1886, Jane Darlington, in her 87th year. A valued 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

EASTBURN.—At Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 
25th of Ninth month, 1886, Elizabeth C., wife of Joseph 
Eastburn, and daughter of Samuel Comfort, formerly of 
Middletown. 

ERWAY.—In Pawnee Co., Kansas, Ninth month 25th, 
1886, Emily R., wife of Oscar Erway, and daughter of Dan- 
iel and Rose D. Griest, in the 24th year of her age. She 
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was a devoted wife and mother, anda kind and loving 
sister. She will be sadly missed by her many friends and 
relations ; her husband and two little children will feel the 
loss most bitterly. But their loss will be her eternal gain ; 
“ He doeth all things well.” 

GASKILL.—Ninth month 27th, at Somerton, Phila., 
Sarah H., daughter of the late Aaron and Rebecca W. Gas- 
kill, and granddaughter of Abraham W. and Letitia G. 
Haines, in her 17th year; a member of Green St. Monthly 
Meeting. 

HALLOCK.—At Evansville, Indiana, Ninth month 22d, 
1886, Allen C. Hallock, in the 76th year of his age. 

This friend was born in Westchester Co., N. Y., Ninth 
month 16th, 1811, and became a member of N. Y. Monthly 
Meeting by certificate in his young manhood. Over 40 
years ago he removed to Evansville and entered into the 
drug business, having graduated from the N. Y. College of 
Pharmacy in 1837. The Evansville Journal says, “‘ He was 
a Quaker, and his life has always been as pure and spotless 
as the people of that belief. He was loved and respected 
by all.” Another paper says, “To the needy his purse was 
always freely opened, in fact his entire life in this com- 
munity has been one of devotion to his fellow men.” 

HOOPES.—In Media, Pa., Ninth month 27th, Hannah 
E., daughter of Walker ¥. and the late Hannah G. Hoopes. 

MASTERS.—After a protracted illness, at her residence 
in Millville, Pa., Ninth month 16th, 1886, Margaret, widow 
of George Masters, in the 79th year of her age, a lifelong 
member, and for many years an esteemed Elder of Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 41. 
TENTH MoNTH 17TH. 


JESUS DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—Then delivered he him therefore unto them to 
be crucified.—John 19: 16. 


READ John, 19th chapter, 1-16. [Revised Version.] 


THE details of this lesson must awaken our deepest 
, and tenderest sympathy for the innocent victim 
whose chief offence was that he turned the thought 
of the people away from the hypocrisy and corrup- 
tions of the priests and Pharisees to the witness for 
God within themselves, which would lead into all 
truth. Pilate, yet unwilling to deliver Jesus to be 
crucified, ordered him to be scourged, evidently hap- 
ing that, seeing him so mutilated, they would have 
pity and relent. He seems to have been the more 
anxious to release Jesus because of a message from 
his wife, which added to his fear and alarm, and also 
by the dignified manner of Jesus and the calmness 
with which he bore the insults of his accusers. 
Scourging was one of the preliminaries of crucifixion. 
Both punishments were too barbarous and inhuman 
for one man to inflict upon another. But the world 
was still under the dominion of those base and cor- 
rupt passions that even now, after nineteen centuries 
of efforts to learn of Jesus, who was tender and com- 
passionate towards every one, still hold sway, draw- 
ing men into wars and fightings and crimes of every 
sort that debase the human heart. The scourging 
was done with thongs of leather having sharp spikes 
or being heavily weighted at the ends. The beating 
was on the bare back and sometimes the chest, and 
the body was torn and bleeding. Yet this was not 
equal to the sufferings of the cross. 
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The word Gab’batha means hill; the judgment- 
seat had probably been erected outside the palace, 
because of the unwillingness of the Jews in Passover 
times to enter the hall. The floor or pavement was 
formed of small pieces of marble of different colors. 


THIS LESSON TEACHES: 

1. Patience and calmness under suffering. If 
Jesus, the beloved of the Father, whose life was 
holy, harmless and undefiled, could endure with 
patience the abuse and insults heaped upon him, 
how much more ought we to be willing to bear the 
little trials and afflictions that beset’ our way, and 
thus show we have become one with him in true 
unity of spirit? 

2. Weakness and indecision often lead to results 
as disastrous as those which follow positive wrong- 
doing; it is vain to attempt to evade the responsi- 
bility of fellowship in evil. A good man will not try 
to escape suffering when the service of truth calls for 
faithfulness to known duty. 

When we study this lesson in all its phases, we 
must be impressed with the hollowness of the argu- 
ments that were brought by the accusers of Jesus up- 
on which to base his condemnation. Not until they 
charged him with treason against Cesar, the Roman 
Emperor, did Pilate consent to give him up to be 
crucified. 

To many minds the theological dogma which 
makes the salvation of the whole human family, from 
the transgression of its first members to the end of 
time, to rest upon such an unrighteous and cruel deed, 
appears as a sad misconception of the Divine nature, 
and as dependent altogether upon foundations of 
wrong reasoning and erroneous interpretation. It is 
felt that our Heavenly Father, who, as all his prophets 
testify, is not willing that any should perish, is made 
by this dogma of the outward atonement a cruel and 
implacable tyrant, in that he gave to man life, with 
all its endowments and possibilities, all its trials and 
burdens, making his future well-being to depend up- 
on his own faithfulness to the monitor placed within 
him, and yet, when his posterity strayed from the 
path of right living, made their deliverance from the 
bondage of spiritual death to depend wholly and 
entirely upon the physical torture and death of his 
highest and holiest representative,—the pure, peacea- 
ble, non-resistant Jesus. 


THE LIBRARY. 
VERSE AT FOURSCORE: “SAINT GREGORY'S 
GUEST,” ETC. 4 
A PRECIOUS little volume of verse from the hon- 
ored hand and glowing heart of Whittier, is most 
welcome to this generation of readers, as it looks re- 
gretfully backward on the retiring poets who have 
made illustrious the last half century of our literary 
history. The aged poet says he is “ influenced solely 
by a not unnatural wish to speak once more to those 
who have been pleased to listen to me heretofore, and 
to whom this liitle belated colleetion may not be 
without interest.” Some of these precious poems 
have from time to time appeared in our columns, and 
the rhythmic story of “St. Gregory’s Guest,” which we 
shall make room for hereafter, will be quite fresh to 
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us generally. The “Light that is felt,” a tender and 
beattiful little poem, has already gone the rounds of 
the papers, and now adorns its page in the delicate 
little vellum-covered book, and we scarcely can se- 
lect wisely, where all is so fair, from this little collec- 
tion. 

The volume closes with a series of hymns of the 
BrahmoSomaj. Ofthese he says: “I have attempted 
this paraphrase of the hymns, as I find them in Mo- 
zoomdar’s account of the devotional exercises of that 
remarkable religious development which has at- 
tracted far less attention and sympathy from the 
Christian world than it deserves, as a fresh revela- 
tion of the direct action of the divine spirit upon the 
human heart.” 

L 
“Thy mercy O Eternal One! 
By man unmeasured yet, 
In joy or grief, in shade or sun, 
I never will forget. 
I give a whole, and not a part, 
Of all Thou gavest me; 
My goods, my life, my soul and heart, 
I yield them all to Thee.”’ 


IL. 
“ We fast and plead, we weep and pray, 
From morning until even; 
We feel to find the holy way 
We knock at the gate of heaven! 
And when in silent awe we wait, 
And word and sign forbear, 
The hinges of the golden gate 
Move soundless to our prayer! 
Who hears the eternal harmonies 
Can heed no outward word ; 
Blind ‘» all else is he who sees 
The vision of the Lord!” 


III. 
“O soul, be patient, restrain thy tears, 
Have hope and not despair; 
As a tender mother heareth her child 
God hears the penitent prayer. 
And not forever shall grief be thine ; 
On the heavenly mother’s breast 
Washed clean and white in the waters of joy 
Shall his seeking child find rest. 
Console thyself with His word of grace, 
And cease thy wail of woe, 
For his mercy never an equal hath 
And his love no bounds can know. 
Lean close unto him in faith and hope; . 
How many like thee have found 
In him a shelter and home of peace, 
By his mercy compassed round ! 
There, safe from sin and the sorrow it brings, 
They sing their grateful psalms, 
And rest, at noon, by the wells of God 
In the shade of his holy palms!” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REFLECTIONS. 
WHEN Queen Esther came to the king, where she 
had not been.seen for many days, he said to her, 
“What is thy request, and what thy petition?” and 
she meekly replied, “My life at my petition and my 
people at my request.” This is my petition to-day, 
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that the life that is hid with Christ in God may be 
mine, and that my people, as a Society set apart for a 
great work in the world, may hold fast to first prin- 
ciples, and lead the way in all that the Head of the 
Church owns, remaining as once it was, “A light in 
the world.” 

Dear young people, are you willing to lead a life of 
self-denial before the world, that will exalt the stand. 
ard of truth,—that beautiful simplicity that ever 
adorns the Christian? “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” said our holy leader Jesus Christ. O that my 
people would heed his instructions and walk worthy 
the vocation whereunto we are called in humility and 
meekness, then would our light shine, and the little 
bands here and there collectively, would indeed be ag 
a city set upon a hill that cannot be hid. 

Saran Honr, 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
MY attention has recently been called to the subject 
of animal instinct manifested in a way which, though 
perhaps quite common, had not until now comeunder 
my notice. 

Our arboretum contains several Norway spruce 
trees (Abies excelsa, de Candolle), and latterly, a bevy 
of red squirrels, (Sciurus hudsonius), who are now 
busily feeding on the seeds of the apparently green 
and unopened cones of the spruce. 

Those who are familiar with, or who will take 
pains to examine those cones, at this season of the 
year, may well wonder how this feat is accomplished, 
The broad, concave, more than ligneous scales, which 
cover and conceal the seeds, down at their very base, 
are strong enough to resist the puny efforts of their 
assailants to unravel them. But instinct does what 
reason might fail to do.— 

Beginning at the base of the cone, each scale en- 
velopes the succeeding one, and is attached to the 
central column by avery hard and strong pedicle. 
The squirrel knows all this and proceeds accordingly. 
He belongs to the order of gnawers ; and is furnished 
with two self-sharpening, cutting teeth, above and 
below. Thus omniscient goodness has adapted the 
means to the end. Instinct assures the animal of the 
hidden treasure in the cone; and instinct directs him 
how to obtain it. He goes to the base of the pendent 
cone, and with his sharp teeth cuts the pedicle of the 
first, or outside, scale, and it drops off, leaving the 
two seeds imbedded at the bottom. The next suc- 
ceeding pedicle it cuts with like results, and the next, 
and the next, until the scales have all been removed, 
and the seeds appropriated. A few sterile scales are 
sometimes left at the top. 

Whether it is intentional, or only accidental, the 
great number of fallen cones with only a few basal 
scales removed, show that the stem of the cone is 
often divided simultaneously with the pedicles of the 
scales. They incline to carry the cones into their 
places of shelter, either for present or future use. In 
the latter case instinct might prove to be at fault. As 
the cones dry and open, the seed would be liable to 
waste. 

The manner in which all the species of squirrels 








—— 
obtain the kernel of the walnut, hickory-nut, etc., is 
equally remarkable, systematic, and instinct-wise. A 
and kind Providence has taught them to know 
where the shell is thinnest, and where the mass of the 
kernel will be found. Please find inclosed a speci- 
men of their handiwork, and judge whether Art can 
equal it. E. MICHENER. 
Toughkenamon, Ninth month 22. 








ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
A REGULARLY MAINTAINED MINISTRY. 

[Aside from the discussion of the “ ordinances” in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, the chief question in the “larger bodies” 
of Orthodox Friends in the West is the proposal to regular- 
ly employ and compensate ministers. Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, at its recent session, sanctioned this. We print below 
some comments on these subjects extracted from different 
issues of Friends’ Review, (Philadelphia), representing the 
“Gurneyite” element of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


From Friends’ Review. 

IOWA Yearly Meeting has taken a very serious step 
in giving its sanction to the experiment of supported 
pastorates amongst its members. It may be truly, 
and without any disrespect, called an experiment; 
and we believe that it will prove an unhappy one. 
But there are certain conditions which may lessen 
its danger; we very earnestly desire that these may 
be fulfilled. They were ‘suggested in the account 
given to the Yearly Meeting of the reasons for the 
conclusions of the Committee which was appointed 
to report upon the subject. It was not designed that 
one man in a meeting should do all the preaching, 
or that there should be no meeting held without 
preaching; but the opinion of the Committee was, 
that the superior Meetings and Evangelistic Commit- 
tees should see to it that no meeting is without 
ministerial and pastoral service. For this end, Meet- 
ings are to be encouraged in calling and supporting 
ministers to reside with them for longer or shorter 
terms as they think best. 

* * * * * * * 

It has been recently said, in another journal, that 
“the attention given in this age to Scripture study 
increases the demand for an able, intelligent, well 
instructed ministry, and makes the necessity that 
men and women devote their whole time to the 
work, greater than in any former age.” We believe 
the exact contrary of this to be true. The diffusion, 
especially in this country, of common education, 
and, through Bible schools, of knowledge of the 
Scriptures, makes less urgently needful than formerly 
the intellectual, teaching, work of ministry. There 
is, it is true, still a wide. place for this; and there is 
room for all the gifts of the ablest and most learned 
of preachers. But what is most wanted is, ministry 
full of the power of God, and reaching the hearts of 
men. Study, as such, does not insure the former; 
mingling with men in their every-day avocations, 
toils and cares, best prepares the way for the latter. 

* "a * * * * * 

For accuracy, it is right to refer to Oliver White’s 
note in our Correspondence, correcting his report of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, so far as to say that three, not 
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four, ministers spoke of their entire disuse of the 
writings of Early Friends. The fourth, however, of 
those mentioned, showed his sympathy with the 
others by declaring that henceforth he would teach 
and practice the ordinances. Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, with great propriety, declined, under these cir- 
cumstances, to read his certificate in the meeting. 
To have accepted it out of “ courtesy” to Ohic Year- 
ly Meeting, in its present abnormal position, would 
have been (as was remarked on the occasion) a very 
positive discourtesy to all the other Yearly Meetings: 
whose attitude in regard to ordinances, in unity with 
Early Friends, was clearly pronounced last year. 
Decided action, however unpleasant, appears to be 
rightly unavoidable at the present time. 
* * * * * * * 

We have endeavored to obtain information as 
to the actual results of salaried pastorates among 
Friends, from the most impartial and reliable 
sources. A letter has lately been received from 
a member of the select Meeting in Indiana, a 
man of mature and not narrow judgment, so sit- 
uated as to have unusual opportunities for knowl- 
edge on such subjects. He writes as follows: 

“T have observed with much care and interest 
the experiments which have been made in paying 
ministers a stipulated salary. This’ has been done 
more in New York, New England and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings than in Indiana or Western,—though per- 
haps more ministers belonging to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting have been thus employed than those going 
from any other Yearly Meeting. Without an ex- 
ception, I believe both the ministers thus employed 
and the meetings employing them have suffered 
loss; and this is the opinion of a number of other 
Friends with whom I have compared views. It has 
prevented the development of the ministry of other 
members of the meetings, and has dwarfed the. 
spiritual power of the “ Pastors” and rendered them 
heady, dogmatic and dictatorial—in keeping with the 
One Man system. 

“Resident ministers of small gifts have no op- 
portunity to exercise these gifts; they become dis- 
couraged, or else remove to other meetings. The 
membership feel relieved from individual service, as 
a man has been hired to attend to the flock, etc. 
Again, with one exception I have not known a 
minister able to hold his place more than two years; 
mostly only one, and generally the second ‘call’ will 
be in some other Yearly Meeting than the first.” 





WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

[We think our readers may be interested in the follow- 
ing communication from Samuel Emlen, of Germantown, 
printed in The Friend, (O.) of this city. Besides the infor- 
mation about the school, it presents some suggestive re- 
marks on what is and what is not true education.—Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

WEsTToWN. 
SHALL we proceed at once to build the girl’s wing? 
—this, by a recent decision of the Committee must 
depend on our obtaining the requisite means. . .. . 
There will remain an unexpended balance applicable: 
to the new wing of about $15,000. The committee, 
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upon a careful review of the whole subject, and with 
the experience they have already obtained as to cost, 
etc., have concluded that it would be entirely safe to 
proceed with the erection of the west or girl’s wing, 
thus completing the original design, upon the receipt 
of $40,000 additional subscriptions. This amount 
will not complete the structure, but it isthought that 
with this in hand it would be entirely prudent to go 
forward with the work. 

In asking for further help from those who have 
already contributed so liberally, and in appealing 
again to those who have not yet responded, the com- 
mittee are solicitous not to go beyond the proper 
feeling that each must be his own judge of pecuniary 
ability, as also of the objects upon which he should 
bestow his means. : 

The opportunities for an education in accordance 
with the principles of Friends are becoming fewer 
annually—the lax discipline of college life is creep- 
ing gradually into nearly all high grade schools— 
“The idolatry of culture” is fastening itself more and 
more on succeeding generations—habits of life are 
fostered quite at variance with the example and be- 
nign precepts of the Savior, and erroneous notions of 
character, of the true objects of life, and of the place 
and way for obtaining peace and happiness, are early 
stamped upon the youthful mind. 

To avoid all this as far as possible, in order to the 
more ready entrance of the good word of life, remains 
to be aliving concern with Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing; and “the religious guarded education” of the 
youth of the society in all parts, is to-day with them 
an object of primary importance, and for which cause 
I trust it will be found they are willing to endure 
sacrifice. 

We miss from among the list of our contributors, 
the names of some of our wealthiest members, whose 
liberality cannot be questioned, but whose interest 
in Westtown is not. Ifthese would inquire into the 
objects sought after, near and ultimate; would inspect 
for themselves on the ground, what has been done, 
and what remains yet to do; would weigh well the 
differencesin discipline prevailing at different schools; 
I think they might warm a little towards an institu- 
tions their fathers reared with a given purpose, and 
which has been nursed from that day to the present 
in a remarkable degree of preservation from un- 
Friendly encroachments. 

As ideas continue to recede from the position here- 
tofore occupied by consistent Friends, Westtown 
must lose in popularity when she avoids music, theo- 
logical teaching, ministerial training, exciting reviv- 
al methods; when she maintainsa discipline more 
rigid than others, and enforces simplicity in dress 
and a scriptural language among her pupils. -If those 
who possess wealth wish to secure to themselves and 
their posterity blessing therein and not curses there- 
in, they will be found co-operating with all and with 
everything that withstands the seen and unseen en- 
croa¢hments of the world’s mind. The ladder of 
fame reacheth not to heaven. ‘ 

SAMUEL EMLEN. 





Every duty has a blessing in it.— Dillwya. 








— ee a —————= 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


DILLWYN. 

[{Geo. Dillwyn, an eminent minister, whose long life was deyo. 
ted to practical usefulness, when near the close, while under bod. 
ily suffering, gave evidence of a peaceful mind in this testimony; 
‘There is a comfort over which disease has no power.” Hig eg. 
says and maxims abound with excellencies. ] 

ON Ziou’s walls a faithful watchman stood 
Who sought the gifts of wisdom to possess, 
Whose name we cherish with the wise and good, 
Whose life in christian labor given to bless— 
Thine, Dillwyn! our accord to thee a faith 
That through humility brought happiness, 
And in the end full triumph over death. 
Thy aphorisms with rich truths abound, 
And the way-pilgrim still thenceforth may draw 
Lessons of deep instruction—such as found 
Accordant with the spirit and the law 
That freeth from all bondage. Faith had crowned 
Thy efforts and, unshaken, proved for thee 
Peaceful and beautiful thy end to be. 
H. 7g. 
LYRIC OF ACTION. 
*TIS the part of a coward to brood 
O’er the past that is withered and dead : E 
What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be fled ? 
Still shine the grand heavens o’erhead, 
Whence the voice of an angel thrills clear on the soul, 
“Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the goal!” 


If the faults or the crimes of thy youth 
Are a burden too heavy to bear, 
What hope can rebloom on the desolate waste 
Of a jealous and craven despair? 
Down, down with the fetters of fear! 
In the strength of thy valor and manhood arise 
With the faith that illumes and the will that defies, 


“Too late!” through God’s infinite world, 
From his throne to life’s nethermost fires— 
“ Too late !’’ is a phantom that flies at the dawn 
Of the soul that repents and aspires. 
If pure thou hast made thy desires 
There’s no height the strong wings of immortals may 
gain 
Which in striving to reach thou shalt strive for in vain. 
o 
Then up to the contest of fate, 
Unbound by the past, which is dead ! 
What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be fled ? 
Still shine the fair heavens o’erbead ; 
And sublime as the angel who rules in the sun 
Beains the promise of peace when the conflict is won! 


—PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN PHILANTHROPIC 
WORK. 

THE following sketch is given of a lady in England, 
Mrs. Butler, who is deeply interested in the Social 
Purity movement. She is the wife of George Butler, 
D. D., for many years the Principal of Liverpool Col- 
lege, and now canon of Winchester. Canon Butler’s 
thorough sympathy with his wife in her Social Puri- 
ty work has necessarily been a great help to her in 
many difficult undertakings. 
One day, when Mrs. Butler, the friend of friend- 
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less girls, was revolving bitter and unavailing regrets 
in the solitude of her heart, in the midst of her silent 
home, the burden became unbearable. ; She rose and 
went out, haunted by visions of what might have been 
ifher. daughter had not died, and sought refuge at the 
house of an aged and saintly Quakeress. Sitting at 
her feet, Mrs. Butler poured out the desolation of her 
soul. She listened patiently to the passionate wail of 
the broken heart, and then, laying her pale, thin 
hand on Mrs. Butler’s bowed head, said, “ God hath 
taken to Himself her whom thou lovest, but there are 
many forlorn young hearts who need that mother’s 
love flowing from thine. Go to —— street, No.—, 
and knock.” Mrs. Butler obeyed. She found the 
house, knocked, and the door was opened to her. It 
was a refuge where the Quaker lady had sheltered 
forty lost girls—she had become too infirm to visit 
them. Mrs. Butler took up the work, and from that 
day, in ever-increasing and extending fields, she la- 
bored for the “ forlorn young hearts” who needed a 
mother’s love. 

Light had broken in upon the darkness, and a 
great and burning love and compassion for the lost 
davghters of other mothers entered into the wounded 
heart of the bereaved mother, and Mrs. Butler’s des- 
tiny was fixed. She went out and began her minis- 
try. When she went her rounds, and visited the 
hospitals, or pierced the lowest haunts of vice, she 
found she had the secret of the power of suffering. 
She was able to succeed in touching the hearts and 
winning the confidence of the most hardened of her 
sex. She conquered because she loved; and she 
loved because she had suffered. Mouths that were 
full of blasphemies and filthy speech she stopped 
with a kiss. No woman was too degraded or too foul 
but she could press to her heart in sincere affection. 
When the poor outcasts sought to escape she opened 
a little refuge in her own house, where they had food 
and shelter and home. This work went on for many 
years; nor has it ceased even to this day.” 

It was thus that Mrs. Butler entered on the life- 
work which has placed her high on the muster-roll 
of those noble men and women who have been, as 
St. Peter says, partakers of the sufferings of Christ, 
and have become, in their measure, the saviours of 
their race. When the true nature of the acts of 1869 
became apparent she bravely stepped into the breach, 
and was, as we have already said, a foremost public 
champion of the cause of outraged womanhood and 
national morality. This was done at a sacrifice of 
womanly feeling which no one but herself can know, 
but she shrank not from the ordeal, and now, by the 
goodness of God, she enjoys a foretaste of what will 
be her eternal reward. 





PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE WORK. 
THE real temperance movement, so far as it affects 
individuals, has been nullified by mere speculations. 
The great concern is how to influence men to give up 
their cups, and how to brace them up while they are 
forming gracious habits, and how to protect them 
from temptations to the appetite. The conditions of 
society are against weak men, especially of the hum- 
ble classes, as they arecalled. Some men, when they 
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are thirsty, can enter a store and take aglass of ice- 
water,—their position bids them help themselves; 
but others cannot, not because they are morally or 
intellectually inferior, but because they wear rough 
clothes and do rough work. The teamster cannot go 
and help himself. The man who iays a pavement is 
not welcome in commercial palaces, but he is as 
thirsty as the best; and what is left to him? He 
cannot get ice water at the corner of the streets. 
It does not bubble up for him at the side of the pave- 
ment ; and, if it did, there is no sheltered place for 
him tosit down and rest amoment. But there are 
luxurious places at every corner where a comfortable 
chair awaits him, and a glass of beer and crackers 
added, with a glass of ice-water, if he wants it, all for 
five cents. Now, what is the use of running senti- 
mentality against fact toa hungry, thirsty, and un- 
sheltered man? What is the use of setting up social 
isolation against sodality? What is the use of run- 
ning our heads against the inevitable laws of trade, 
in which humanity will go where it can get most re- 
freshment and companionship for the least money ? 
Until temperance drinks are so made as to tone up 
the system and strengthen it instead of stimulating 
it, and places of comfort are provided to receive it 
for five cents, it is nonsense to be puffing up senti- 
ment to this class. "When, at every corner and in the 
middle of squares, men cannot even get a glass of 
milk or coffee, and crackers with it, and a place to 
rest a moment, for five cents, temperance can never 
rival the lager-beer saloon or gin-mill. It is more 
cheap food and drink that will strengthen, and 
not intoxicate ; it is more comfort to weary and weak- 
ened bodies; more cheer that will stimulate moral 
sentiments ; more examples of practical reform meas- 
ures and less talk and resolutions that will control 
that great multitude from whence the great army of 
drunkards are recruited by the help of the common 
necessities of nature.— Presbyterian. : 


CHARACTER. 

ONE reason why so few persons build a character 
which shows itself at a height above the ordinary 
plane of common living is, that only a few are wil- 
ling to give the necessary time to working on the 
foundations which are below the surface level. A 
fine superstructure presupposes a good sub-structure. 
The superstructure cannot begin to be until the sub- 
structure is completed. It takes a long time of prep- 
aration to make a good mechanic, a good business 
man, a good professional man, a good artist. When 
a man is a good worker in his line, anybody can see 
it. But while he is preparing for his good work, he 
and his methods are likely to be out of sight from 
the public. It requires patience, courage, faith, in 
order to wait well as a preliminary-to working well. 
But without these requisite characteristics, no man 
can expect the results of their employing. A com- 
mon trouble with men is, that they will not take 
time for the preparing of themselves for efficient ser- 
vice in their chosen sphere of labor. They want to 
secure at once those results which can only follow 
long preliminary toil. It seems to them that time is 
wasted in doing nothing except in a work of prepa- 








ration. Yet no time is ever better spent than in pre- 
paring to do one’s work at one’s best. “If the iron 
be blunt, and one do not [wait to] whet the edge, 
then must be put to more strength: but wisdom is 
profitable to direct,”—and wisdom says, You'll save 
your strength by sharpening your axe. When Jesus 
came into this world with a special work, he took 
thirty years of quiet preparation for his three years 
of public ministry. It is safe to say that it commonly 
takes about ten times as long to prepare for a good 
work as it does for its doing. None of us ought to 
expect a shorter time of preparation, relatively, than 
was demanded for Him who is our perfect pattern.— 
Selected. 


THE BEAUTY OF SIMPLICITY. 

NEXT to suitability, I say, let there be simplicity. 
John Newton, giving advice to a lady, said, ‘“‘ Madam, 
so dress and so conduct yourself that persons who 
have been in your company shall not recollect what 
you had on.” That counsel, if followed, would lead 
to quite a different style of dress from that which is 
far too prevalent now. Simplicity seems banished, 
and we are forcibly reminded of the description given 
by Isaiah of the attire of women in Jerusalem in his 
days. The description is given in the third chapter 
of his Prophecies. There is a pretty fable of the 
angel and the rosebud which conveys the very lesson 
I am now seeking to enforce. Itis said that “ the 
angel who takes care of the flowers, and sprinkles 
upon them dew ir the still night, slumbered ona 
spring day in the shade of a rosebush. When he 
awoke, he said, ‘Most beautiful of my children, I 
thank: thee for thy refreshing odor and cooling shade. 
Could you now ask any favor, how willingly would I 
grant it! ’—‘ Adorn me, then, with a new charm,’ said 
the spirit of the rosebud ina beseeching tone. So 
the angel adorned the loveliest of flowers with 
simple moss. Sweetly it sood there in its mod- 
est attire, the moss rose, the most beautiful of 
its kind. So the costliest ornaments are often the 
simplest ;” and it will be generally found that sim- 
plicity characterizes the highest refinement. Hence, 
never allow fashion to triumph over your common 
sense or your good taste. Do not comply with the 
reigning modes at the expense of simplicity and 
suitability —The Quiver, (London). 


UNORNAMENTAL ORNAMENTS. 
THE decorations of the table are very important. 
Aside from the present pleasure, they are educating 
the taste. Dishes and ornaments should be chosen 
with a view to their educating force. We thought 
last year we had reached the bottom of depraved 
taste when we saw animals’ heads with the top re- 
movable, for holding mustard, and condiments of that 
order, offered for sale. This year we are informed 
that a silversmith in London has designed and placed 
upon the market a cruet that was suggested by the 
political cry of “three acresand a cow.” The“ three 
achers” are representations of three decayed teeth 
perforated at the tep, and intended for black and red 
pepper and salt. Back of the “achers” stands the 
cow, whose back lifts off and whose interior holds 
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mustard. We can hardly conceive of the kind of 


people who would purchase such a monstrosity for & 
table ornament. They belong, probably, to the Clagg 
who send candy in papier mache shoes, write on 
per that resembles a hemstitched handkerchief, weg, 
velvet to go shopping, ornament a Venus witha 

or a flying Mercury by a china card-basket tied to hig 
raised foot. People live who do these things, ang 
education is the only thing that will open their eyes, 
if they can be opened. 

There is a close relation between harmony ang 
utility. Three acres and a cow have their place, but 
not on a dinner-table. Hemstitched handkerchief 
are an ornamental necessity, but not to carry the 
messages of a friend. Shoes may be beautiful, but 
not as utensils for carrying sweet remembrances, 
Pigs, even when properly cared for, are not the most 
beautiful objects in natural history; what shall we 
say of them when cast in bronze and used to deco. 
rate library tables? Such a thing may be beautifal 
as a mechanical success, or as illustrating the artist's 
fidelity to nature, but cannot be made ornamental, 

Simple ornaments that have a use should be 
chosen, but they should be so adapted to their use 
that neither their utility nor beauty causes exclama. 
tion. We all remember the result of putting the cow 
in the china shop.—Christian Umion. 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
THERE is a new kind of school and there are new 
lessons and new teachers coming. Books we must 
have. To learn, we must read. But we may read all 
about boats, and yet we can never learn to sail a boat 
till we take the tiller in hand and trim the sail before 
the breeze. The book will help wonderfully in tell- 
ing us the names of things in the boat and, if we have 
read about sailing, we shall more quickly learn to 
sail; but we certainly never shall learn till we are in 
areal boat. Wecan read in a book how toturna 
heel in knitting, and may commit to memory whole 
rules about “throwing off two and purl four,” and all 
the rest ; yet where is the girl who can learn to knit 
without having the needles in her hands? 

This then is the idea of the new school—to use the 
hands as well as the eyes. Boys and girls who go to 
the ordinary schools, where only books are used, will 
graduate knowing a great deal; but a boy who goes 
to one of these new schools, where, besides the books, 
there are pencils, and tools, work-benches as well as 
writing- books, will know more. The other boysand 
girls may forget more than half they read, but he will 
remember everything he learned at the drawing-ta- 
ble or at the work-bench, as long as he lives, He 
will also remember more of that which he reads be- 
cause his work with his hands helps him to under- 
stand what he reads. 

I remember long ago a tear-stained book of tables 
of weights and measures, and a teacher’s impatience 
with a stupid child who could not master the “ta- 
bles.” And I have seen a school where the tables 
were written on a black-board—thus: “two pints are 
equal to one quart,” and on a stand in the school- 
room wasa tin pint measure and a tin quart measure, 
and a box of dry sand. Every happy youngster had 
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to fill that pint with sand and pour the 
Othe quart measure. Two pints filled it. He 
knew it. Did he not see it, did not every boy try it? 
Ab! Now they knew what it all meant. It was as 
plain as day that two pints of sand were equal to one 
quart of sand; and with merry smiles those six-year 
old philosophers learned the tables of measures ; and 
they will never forget them. This is, in brief, what 
js meant by industrial education. To learn by using 
the hands—to study from things as well as from 
pooks. This is the new school, these are the new 
jessons. The children who can sew, or design, or 
draw, or carve wood, or do joinering work, or cast 
metals, or work in clay and brass, are the best-edu- 
cated children, because they use their hands as well 
as their eyes and their brains. 

You may say that in such schools all the boys will 
become mechanics, and all the girls become dress- 
makers. Some may, many will not; and yet what- 
ever they do, be it preaching, keeping a store, or sing- 
ing in concerts, they will do their work better than 
those who only read in books.—CHarLes BaRNARD, 
in St. Nicholas. 


BREATHING THROUGH THE MOUTH. 
TIGHT dressing, though the most serious hindrance 
to the habit of good breathing, is not the only 
obstacle. There are careless ways of sitting and 





standing that draw the shoulders forward and cramp 
the chest; and it is as hard for the lungs to do good 
work when the chest is narrow and constricted as it 
is for a closely bandaged hand to set a copy of clear, 


graceful penmanship. Then there are lazy ways of 
breathing, and one sided ways of breathing, and the 
particularly bad habit of breathing through the 
mouth. Now the nose was meant to breathe through, 
and itis marvelously arranged for filtering the im- 
purities out of the air, and for changing it to a suita- 
ble temperature for entering the lungs. The mouth 
has no such apparatus, and when air is swallowed 
through the mouth instead of breathed through the 
nose, it has an injurious effect upon the lungs. A 
story is told of an Indian who had a personal en- 
counter with a white man much his superior in size 
and strength, and who was asked afterward if he was 
not afraid. “Me never afraid of man who keeps 
mouth open,” was the immediate reply: Indeed, 
breathing through the mouth gives a foolish and weak 
expression to the face, as you may see by watching 
any one asleep with the mouth open. 

It may be noted that an anzemic, or low, condition 
of the blood is seldom found where there is an 
established habit of full, deep breathing with the 
mouth closed.— Helen Clark Swazey, in St. Nicholas. 


== ——S eS 


TEMPERANCE VIEWS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 
THE following letter is published in the newspapers 
as having been sent by the wife of President Cleve- 
land, to a correspondent in West Virginia, a woman, 
who had written to ask her views as to the propriety 
of awoman signing the pledge. Why the inquirer 
should have addressed herself to the President’s wife 
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as authority on the subject is not stated, but the let- 
ter may be of some interest: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D. C., August 12. 
—Mrs. A. M. Crow: The subject to which you refer, and 
ask my advice, is one in which your own conscience must 
dictate the wisest course for yourself to pursue. You have 
better opportunities for knowing how you can do the most 
good, and it seems to me that should be the standard by 
which we women should settle all our great questions in 
life. It rarely occurs that a woman needs for herself the 
restraining influence of a temperance pledge, but if, by 
placing ourselves under the obligations of such an organ- 
ization, we can better help our fathers, brothers, lovers and 
friends, I think there should be no hesitation in the 
matter. I knowsomething of the Good Templars, and that 
they do much good work. It is quite certain you can do 
no harm by casting your lot on the side of temperance, and 
you may do much good. I do not consider it a small mat- 
ter by any means, and I am glad you asked me the question. 
It is encouraging to know of every sister who wants to add 
her strength to the cause which happily some day will rid 
our land of ruined men and broken families. Very truly 
yours, FRANCES CLEVELAND. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—A private letter from a Friend in Washington, 
D. C., contains these observations: “I am pleased to 
be able to say that there seemed to be much earnest- 
ness in the little gathering this morning. I also think 
that the stimulus of the talk we had together, had its 
effect in the meeting, which was helpful, though si- 
lent for the most part. There is no reason why we 
should not build upa good First-day school anda 
goed meeting here. If an earnest man, who has a 
true word to say, would say it in Washington oncea 
month or oftener, our meeting would be in a fair way 
to accomplish the only thing that will excuse its ex- 
istence here—an improvement in the moral tone of 
this city. It is not enough to help those already in- 
side, as a general thing they can help themselves; it 
must help all who come near it. Oursociety here, as 
elsewhere, is on trial for its life, and if condemned it 
will be condemned justly. Just now things are favor- 
able to its case,and a little—or rather much—earnest- 
ness may make it a power for good.” 

—We have had an interesting visit in Adams 
county from our friend, Dr. H.T. Child. He came 
on Seventh-day to Sunnyside,—and gave a temper- 
ance lecture at Biglerville, in the Lutheran Church 
to an audience of about 150, who listened with great 
attention to his instruction and entertaining address. 
On First-day morning he attended our meeting in 
the new house at Monallen. Our members were 
generally out. The doctor spoke on the question, 
“What is religion?” and said one definition of it 
was “Our relation to our Heavenly Father, and to 
one another.” He referred to the interesting narra- 
tive of the interview of Jesus with the woman of 
Samaria at Jacob’s Well. In the afternoon, at our 
meeting-house, an audience of nearly 300 listened to 
another lecture on the influence of alcohol and 
tobacco on the human system. There were many 
young persons in attendance, and all were deeply 
interested in the subject. In the evening he lectured 
in the Lutheran Church at. Bendersville, about two 
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miles from our meeting-house. Here he had an 
audience of about 450 persons. All seemed much 
interested ; and we feel that the labors of our friend 
among us have been acceptable and instructive. 


E. M. Koser. 
Guernsey, Pa., 10th month 4th. 
SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Dr. Charles S. Dolley, Professor of Natural His- 
tory, accompanied Dr. Jos. Leidy, and a number of 
other scientists, went on an expedition to Luray Cave 
the past week. He brings back a fine collection of 
stalactites as a gift to the College museum. 

—Dr. Gould, the astronomer, from Cambridge, 
who returned last year from a sojourn of 15 years in 
central South America in the interests of science, vis- 
ited the College, in company with his friend Dr. 
Flagg, on First-day morning. They attended the 
meeting, and afterwards were much interested in 
looking over the science building and the College, 
and were shown by Professor Cunningham the new 
observatory, with its fine instruments, recently set 
up. In this last Dr. Gould naturally took a special 
interest, and made some valuable suggestions. 

—The matron addressed the students in the meet- 
ing on First-day morning on “ College Friendships.” 
She was listened to with interest, and her discourse 
produced a deep impression. 

—Bertha Cooper, B.L., of the class of ’82, Guion 
Miller, A.B., of the class of ’83, and Rebecca M. 
Downing, B.L., of the class of 84; have recently en- 
tered their applications for second degrees. They 
will require two years for preparation, and will take 
the degree at the commencement of 1888. Florence 
Hall, A. B., of the class of ’80, and S. Duffield Mitch- 

’ ell, A. B., of the class of ’83, expect to take their sec- 
ond degrees at the next annual Commencement. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—During the past five months between 200 and 300 per- 
sons have been killed in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana 
by electricity and tornadoes. 

—Thomas Stevens, the correspondent of Outing, who is 
making the trip around the world on his bicycle, has just 
arrived in Delhi, India, in good health. 

—The government engineers sent to Charleston to in- 
spect the damaged buildings, estimate the money value of 
real-estate damages by the earthquake at from five to six 
million dollars. 

—The Southern cotton mills have increased in number 
in six years from 161 to 310, and in production from $16,- 
387,598 to $30,726,250, or 88 per cent. They have weath- 
ered severe storms, resulting froma too rapid growth, have 
secured new markets, and are now exporting goods. 

—Paris, September 22.—A syndicate of Paris and Ber- 
lin bankers has subscribed 600,000,000 francs to carry out 
a scheme, sanctioned by the Sultan, for a net-work of rail- 
ways to connect the Black Sea with the Persian’Gulf, un- 
der the direction of the Austrian Engineer, Pressel. 

—A letter from Frederick Schwatka of the New York 
Times exploring expedition to Alaska has been received, 
dated Sitka, September 10. He and his party have ex- 
plored Icy Bay and the country about its shores ; have dis- 
covered and named one large river, three glaciers, one 
lake, and a range of lofty hills, and have climed Mt. St. 
Elias to a point 7,200 feet above the level of perpetual snow. 
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—Fifty car-loads of ice, the second shipment of the king 
within a fortnight, were started from Chicago recently for 
San Francisco. The trains are run on passenger time, ty 
avoid wastage as far as possible. f 

—It is reported that the river Euphrates bids fair to dig. 
appear altogether in the spreading marshes below Baby] 
which have ruined the steamboat channel, and are Obliter. 
ating navigation for rowboats, 

—From a private letter received from Manitou, Co] 
dated August 13th: ‘‘ Yesterday thirty of us hada pienie 
at Cheyenne caiion, and while there did not fail to visit 
Helen Hunt’s grave on the mountain top. The spot she 
selected was the one, if she still gazes out, that gives her 
the most wonderful and expansive view of the vast valley 
beyond, Colorado Springs. We found the grave covereq 
with rocks and bits of green, and even visiting cards; and 
remembering her last request that her grave be kept eyer 
green with pine needles, we went to work and covered the 
place with pine branches fresh and fragrant, completely 
concealing all the other tributes which previous pilgrims 
had left.””— Unity. 

—‘‘ The peach season is practically over,” says the Bal. 
timore Sun. “The crop was not as large as expected and 
not as profitable. The late varieties were a disappoint- 
ment, as the fruit was damaged by the storm of September 
5th. A great part of the early crop was shipped by rail to 
Northern cities, where the demand was better than in Bal- 
timore at that time, and where the supply was less, owing 
to the decrease in the Delaware crop. The packers did 
notcan as extensively as in former years, and many of 
them confined their operations to filling orders.” 

—The highest apple orchard in the United States is at 
Hot Springs, Lake Tahoe, Cal. The trees are loaded with 
fruit. This is probably the greatest altitude at which this 
fruit is grown in this country, being over 6200 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

—A month of travel is a year of education for men un- 
accustomed to it—education in human nature. The man 
who is easily jostled out of his composure has not been 
jostled enough. He needs to be thoroughly bumped about 
among his fellow-men until he notices a thousand little 
things as little as he notices a stray house-fly or a wander- 
ing bug. Too little human experience is worse often than 
a sensitive nature. We areall sensitive in some way, and 
getting used to being rubbed hard by human surroundings 
is necessary to taking comfort in our life. Nor is that all, 
The man of restricted opportunities gets ideas, and interests, 
and sympathies, and memories to take back to his narrow 
life and widen it, and lift up its sky. He is not only 
shaken by the change, he is informed and insensibly refined ; 
he sees much without realizing it; he is trained in and for 
human fellowship.—Ezchange. 

—Dr. C. Keller, of Ziirich, finds reason for believing 
that spiders destroy more aphides and insect enemies of 
trees than do all the insect-eating birds. His views have 
been verified by observations on coniferous trees, a few 
broad-leaved trees, and apple-trees. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Treasury Department publishes a statement of the 
population of the United States and the net revenue and 
net expenditures of the Government for the last fiscal year, 
with the per capita of revenues and expenditures. The 
population is given at 58,420,000 and the net revenue at 
$336,439,727, being a per capita of 5.76, or .08 greater than 
the fiscal year of 1885. The expenditures were $242,486,138 
—a per capita of 4.14, or .24 less than that of the previous 
year. 
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Tre retail clerks of Chicago, who have been agitating 
an early closing movement, held a meeting on the 3d inst., 
and appointed a committee of fifteen “to wait upon trade 
and labor assemblies and ask them to refuse to patronize 
any merchant who kept his store open later than 7 o’clock 
in the evening.” 

Frest-Day, the 3d inst., was the 86th anniversary of 
the birthday of George Bancroft, the historian. He re- 
ceived many letters of congratulation. 

Tue Charleston relief fund, in Philadelphia, at the close 
of last week amounted to $48,393. The whole amount re- 
ceived in Charleston, from all sources, a few days ago, was 
about $350,000, “‘ nearly the whole of which came from the 
North.” There have been no more shocks of any serious- 
ness. 

Tue tenth annual Convention of the National Assem- 
bly of the Knights of Labor opened on the 4th inst., in 
Richmond, Virginia. The convention was called to order 
by General Master Workman T. V. Powderly. Governor 
Lee, of Virginia, made an address of welcome, to which 
Mr. Powderly responded. Mr. Powderly was introduced 
by Frank J. Farrell, colored member of the delegation of 
District Assembly 49, ‘‘ whose associates refused to take 
up their quarters in the hotel in which he was refused ad- 
mission on an equal footing.” Mr. Powderly, in conclud- 
ing his address, said that some of the members of the vis- 
iting delegations who were of darker hue than their broth- 
erscould not find place in some of the hotels. ‘‘ This was 
in accordance with what had long been the custom here, 
and old customs and prejudices do not readily vanish. 
There had been particular mention made of one instance 
where a delegation numbering sixty members had only one 
colored member among them. He was refused admission 
to the hotel where they intended to go, and the delega- 


tion, standing by the principles of this order, which recog-. 


dizes no distinctions of creed, nationality or color, went 
with their colored brother. That was why he made the 
selection of that brother to introduce him to them, so that 
it might go forth that they practiced what they preached.” 
The proceedings of the convention are held in secret ses- 
sion 


JoHN FITZGERALD, President of the Irish National 
League of America, has issued an appeal to all the branch 
Leagues to start an anti-eviction fund. Evictions have al- 
ready begun in Ireland for “non-payment of impossible 
rents,” and they are likely to multiply during the coming 
winter. 

THE steamer Alameda arrived at San Francisco on the 
2d inst., from Sydney, via Auckland and Honolulu, having 
made the trip from Sydney to San Francisco in 23 days, 6 
hours and 30 minutes. This beats the best previous record 
by six hours. 

THE Governor of Dakota has forbidden the importation 
into that Territory of cattle from Chicago not accompanied 
by a certificate of health from the office of the Illinois 
State Veterinarian or United States Inspector. 

THE hog cholera is reported as very prevalent in Ben- 
ton county, Indiana. In some instances entire droves of 
80 to 100 hogs have died. 

SSXERE frosts were experienced throughout the North- 
ern States, on the night of the 1st inst., and they extended 
into Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, doing great 
damage to the tobacco crop. 

Is is said that some anxiety is felt at the Agricultural 
Department in Washington over the failure of State and 
local authorities to fully co-operate with the Department 
in its efforts to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia. “ Unless 
some action is taken by the local authorities at Chicago to 


relieve the situation, the funds at the disposal of the De- 
partment will be exhausted in a few months, and the coun- 
try generally left without protection against infectious 
diseases of cattle.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* To the Members and Friends who contemplate at- 
tending Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

In view of the fact that on several occasions the time 
usually allotted to transact the business of the Yearly 
Meeting has been scarcely sufficient without undue haste : 
a concern was introduced into the meeting last year favor- 
ing at least another session on Sixth-day. Many Friends 
have since expressed the same view, and I have thought it 
not amiss to give this gentle hint to Friends who expect to 
attend the Yearly Meeting that they come prepared to re- 
main one day longer in case it is deemed advisable to pro- 
long the sessions. LEvI K. Brown, Clerk 

To the Yearly Meeting last year. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Abington on First-day, Tenth month 17th, at 10 o’clock. 
J. Q. ATKINSON 
ANNA Moore. 7 | Clerks. 


*,* A Temperance meeting under the care of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
17th St. and Girard Ave., on Fifth day Evening, Tenth month 
14th, 1886, at 8 P.M. Joshua L. Baily will speak on the 
Prohibition issue. 


*,* Circular meeting at Hockessin, Del., under care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, Tenth month 10th, at 3 o’clock 
P.M. The attention of Friends is invited. 


*,* Yearly and Quarterly Meetings will occur in Tenth 
month as follows: 
25. Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
26. Western Q. M., Londongrove, Pa. 
28. Caln Q. M., Sadsbury, Pa. 
30. Westbury Q. M., Flushing, L. I. 


*,* Circular meetings will occur in Tenth month as 
follows: 

17. Catawissa, Pa., 11 A. M. 

*,* Friends’ First-day School General Conference will 
be held at Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, Elev- 
enth month 4th and 5th, 1886. The first session will be 
held on Fifth-day, the 4th inst., commencing at 10 o’clock. 

Reports from the several Yearly Meeting Associations, 
besides a number of interesting papers, will be presented 
and considered. The Clerks of the several Yearly Meet- 
ing Associations are requested to forward their reports and 
papers to the undesigned at as early a date as possible. 

JosEPH A. BoGARDUS, Clerk General Conference, 
177 West Street, New York City. 


*,* Clerks of First-day School Unions comprising the 
Association for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Phila. Yearly Meeting will please forward 
their respective annual reports with as little delay as 
possible to 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, 
26 West Johnson St., Germantown, Phila. 


*,* PHILANTHROPIC LABOR.—The executive committee 
of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor has accepted the 
invitation extended by the First-day School Association of 
Philadelphia, to hold its fourth Conference in Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 2d and 3d, 1886. 

There will be three sessions each day, the first one com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock A. M. 

JONATHAN K. Taytor, Clerk of Exec. Com., 
German Street, Baltimore. 


*,* Concord F. D. S. Union will be held at Providence, 
Del. Co.. Pa., Tenth month 9th, at 10 A.M. All interested 
are cordially invited. 

Tuos. B. Brown, 


CLARA B. MILLER, 


| clerks. 
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' 6 years imate success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 5,135,820 


‘We_have decided to place ourselves on a plane above every competitor. 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate will bear our full legal 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 
Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 
Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 eee 
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FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


_S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. — 

















































Retail. Mailed. Retail. Mailed 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 .60 Holy Life and Paul’s a. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 .29 Turford, - - 40 4B 
Life of William Penn. By 8. M. Jan- | Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 1.13 | Yearly Meeting - - 35 Al 
Paper, - - - 25 .35 | Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1,10 
Life of George Fox. By 8. M. Jan- Late of John Richardson. Cloth, 35 Al 
ney. Cloth, : - - 1,00 1.12 7 Sheep, - .50 56 
Conversations on Religious mapene. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
By 8. M. Janney, - 50 5A Per Dozen, - - - 75 81 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By Ss. Dymond on War, - - 20 | 
M. Janney, - - 75 81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- Johnson, - 20 2 
per. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1,09 | Scraps of Thought sind Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By 8S. M. Janney. J. Johnson, - 30 35 
Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1,00 1.07 | Scriptural Watchword. 4 iam 50 5 
History of Friends. By. M. sommay. Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - 4.00 4.50 Volumes, - - 75 80 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Sue 
History of the Separation. By 8. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 120 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 .70 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8.M. Janney,” - - 1.25 1.35 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 56.00 
Journal of John Woolman, - 80 .87 | Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 1.4 
» - “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Letters of Elias Hicks, . - .75 & 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.6 ° 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, - - 7 87 J. Jackson. Paper, - - 30 35 
Rise and. Progress of Friends. By —- Cloth, - - - 50 56 
William Penn, - 25 -28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1,85 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
and Children. Per Dozen, -_ .50 53 H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 4 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | True Peace, - - - 25 2B 
AnneEny of papers Hallow- Plain Path, - - - S&S & 
ell, - - 140 1.55 | Journal of Hugh J ies, - - 1.00 1.07 


Dr. Parrish’s Esther. Per Dozen, 50 .54 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 95 
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The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


AMonthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address, 
D. H. FORSYTHE, 

M. H. GARRETT, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Eprrors, 


_ 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


. CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. ; 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; Cuas. N. FowLer, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Cas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


*,* Matter intendeti for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to @ certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


‘Kane Express 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
‘“‘New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 
RE) Ree ae ee see og gy TY emg 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express 
Western Express J ; ‘ 
Pacific Express West 
Harrisburg Express . 
Niagara Express . ° . . 
Watkins Express 4 . ‘ ‘ . s ® 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 


*11.20 a.m. 
- *11.50 a.m. 
*8.50 p.m. 
*10.05 p.m. 
*11.20 p.m. 
*4,30 a.m. 
40 a.m. 
211.50 a.m. 
11.20 p.m. 
7.40 a.m. 
.30 a.m. 


Lock Haven Express A ;. 7 a i 
Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 


<< Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


Gem 


° ° ° 15 p.m. 
° a - ¢7.40 a.m. 
‘ . $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
° ‘ - $5.40 p.m. 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . ted 
Ts). on. oo Weal - ee 5 we 
Harrisburg Accommodation 

York and Hanover Express *. 4 ‘ 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 
Columbia and York Express . wirtg 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and'10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.85, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. E 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Reach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easion, Delaware Water 
- Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
— 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.80, 10.30 a.m., 
e oon 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.80 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 


RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore anc Washi m, 12.25, 3.80, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

eeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 

s J. KR. WOO 


. D, 
General Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Eamonn WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 











"FRIENDS" MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and nen: 
; S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
wate 


PERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. eer GRADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTH 
__NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __- -____ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. _ 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, — 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANN UITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. : 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUs, $1,800,000, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) . 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mu- 
10oNs. Be ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. __ Vice Pres. HORATIOS.STEPHENS. _Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance PONEPA. JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





At this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
Amo OS Hise ORN df Co, naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remem- { 
i . i | ber that to make home attractive nothing adds more 
Fi urniture, B edding, Curtains. than neat and pretty wall papers. We are offering 
—_—_— | handsome Gold Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper 
PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY | grades at equally low prices. Samples sent free. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- | | A. L. DIAMENT & 0b, 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 1206 Market street, Philadelphia. 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. | PU RE P ALM. 


CARPETINGS. | PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 


We show this season a line of Moquettes, Velvets, -Body O_Lp Dry Buocks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 

Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 
Mogquettes, $1.35 to $1.50. Special attention is called to In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 

our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 edinetaieictiaaliiitalaaiss 

to 80 cents. 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, |  Léndley M. Likinton, 


1307 Market Street. 532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Reale Wilion 8 


SPRINGS, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 








